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2 THE AWAKENED INDIA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

As the first year of the “ Awakened India " is dimwing 
to a close, the Manager takes. this opportunity to request 
the subseribers to be good enongh to register. their names 
for the second year, either by remitting Re. 1-8. by 
M. O. or by sending 2 post card authorising him to 
send the July number i.e., the 1st number of the 
second volume by V. P. P. for Re. 1-10. including 
the V. P, commission. 

The journal being the cheapest af its kind in all India, 
the system of advance subscription has strictly to be ad- 
hered ta. No copy, therefore, of the Ist unmber of the 
second volume will be sent to those whode not comply with 
the above request in time. The favor of early compliance 
is solicited from all the subscribers. 

N. B.—Please quote your present register number 
and also write your full address legibly. 


Reviews. 


The Human Aura by A. Marques, S. D. (Office ot 


Mercury Native Sous' Building, HA Mason's Street. San 
Fransisc;. Cal. Price 40 cents; also Manager of the 


Theosophist, Madras, price Rs. 2). 'Phis very interesting 
contribution was originally meant us a lecture to the groups of 
Tbeosophists ofthe Shola Brinch, Honolulu. and of the 
Golden Gate Lodge, Sun Fransisco. It contains nearly al 
that bas been said hy the best authorities on the Anra, supple- 
mented hore and there by the author's own observations. 
Miss Marie A. Walsh rightly observes in her able preface, 
‘The book is really far more than tentative, and tho reader who 
hospitably receives its message will tind herein a synthetic 
conception of the Aura, which will serve as a foundation and 
framework for all. future building on the subject. Whoever 
reads it will want to build, to investigate; he will waut to 
verify and to know for himself this unseen * I" now objecti- 
fied iu form and color with all thelinks that moor it to dewdrop 
and crystal, to star dust, and flower petal, to light, sound, 
form and colour, to the very central sun itself.” Great and 
momentous consequences for humanity are looked for from 
the extensive cultivation of the faculty of sceing the aura. 
‘Now, admitting that there is’ observed the author on a 
former aecasion * a growing number of sensitives who can per- 
ceivethis anra, there can eventually be one resnit. All hy- 
procrisy and crime will be vain, when rn will be able to see 
every other man just as he really is, not as he tries to appear ; 
and the world must, therefore, be on the eve of some psychicat 
revolution ns occultism intimates, and as the Bible predicted 
for tbe time when * men will rush to and fro and knowledge 
will increase, as it certainly is the case now-a-days. ‘Tbe 
aura is asis now well known ‘a subtle, invisible essence of 

` fluid that emanates from human and animat bodies and even 
things ; it isa psychic ctHuyium, partaking of both vhe mind 
and tbe body, as it is tbe electro-vital and at the same time 
an electro-mental aura, called in ‘Theosophy, the akasic or 

‘magnetic’. "he existence of the aura was well known to our 
ancients. In the caves of Ellora, there is a figure of Iadranec, 
the wife of Indra, sitting with her infant Sun-god in her 
arms and elsewhere exists a picture of Krishna nursed by 
Devaki, the heads of all the personages mentioned in both 
cases represented as snrrounded with a golden balo, thus 
anticipating by several centuries before Christ the favorite 
representation of the Catholic aureoled * Santisimu Maria’ 
with.her divine * Bumbina, The aura was also well known in 
ancient. Egypt, Greece and even Yucata and Peru. The book 
is very interesting and suggestive throughout aud contains 
three appendices, the last of which gives in detail the method 
of training the psychicsight ; the method, the author says, may 
be supplemented at wili by the cautious practice of what the 
Hindus term * the outer method’ of the Taraka 8ystem of 
Raja Yoga, though the simple study of aura does not neces- 
sitate going deeply into Yoga practices.. 
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beuntibul frontispiece is really a ‘iriumph in the art 
efcolor painting. ‘Phe book contains several Unstrations 
which are all neatly. executed. 

Gitarthasangraha by C. Rumayya Garn. My (sold hw 
N. Narasimha Iyengar, No. G, v Mudali Strect, Blach 
Town, Madras). This a Telugu transhetion of the Bh 
Git The rendering generally follows: Sank 


tary and is thronghont wonderfully spiri s 
Indeed, few other translations bring out the spirit of th 


ual movre fully. "Phe Blugsvad Gita being n member of the 
Prostdwetraye (the three legs ix they aro called, of onr reli 
ye A à 


l iew other books ufford so 
ay ol exegetical taleuts und the war 
ef phitosoph Po steer clear of these controvers and 
bring out uthful translation of the great book is therefore 
no casy affair; aed Mr. Rawayyu desorves our hearty congra- 
tulatiou lor the wonderfi iul munmor in which he 
bas accomplished his di k. ‘The took, though *it 
has not been properly advert run through five editions. 
which shows how it is appre ‘The trans- 
lation las the merit of being i 
menists and rualified monists and therefore. finds favor with 
all Velugn-knowing people. Tt has already become a houses 
hold book in mary fami and deserves to be in. the hands 
ab every Telugu knowir in aod woman, The translator 
has tone wisely in sublishing on one page the text and on the 
next, opposite toil. s translation. "his is of great help to 
theso who wish to make venei of the sacred book. ‘fhe 
get up is excellent and the book is in. every way sufficiently 
attractive. (Price bias: by V. P. P. Re, 1-2.) f 
The Scorpion: This isthe name of an article originally con- 
tributed to the Indian. Medical Record and reprinted in 
pamphlet form hy V. S. Balasundara Mudaliar, Diplomate iu 
Medicine and Surgery, Member of [Indian Medical Association. 
Member of the Malthusian League, London, Member of the 
atie Suciety. &e. te. (Record Press, 150, Dhar- 
a Stroct, cutta). "Phe writer appears to have made it 
al stady of the scarpiou aud gives iu a succinet. form the 
Zuropean, the Indian and rie Persi methods of treatment 
for scorpion sting. The writer quotes from the 'theosophist 
a mantra aud evidently believes in the efficacy of mantras and 
charms 


Mews and Motes. 


Female Education—a very sensible advice:—in a well 
considered articie, contributed to the Theosophist (March 
No.) Mrs, Besant, one of the sincerest and most valued 
friends of our poor motherland says:—Needloss to say 
that in India there ix no prospect of snch a complete revolution 
in social life as would break up tbe family system, drive tbe 
women ont into the world to carn their bread, make them 
competitors with men in every walk of life 
Of what possible value can it be to her to know all abont th 
Wars of the Roses and the dates of great English battles ? 
How mueh is she the hetter for learning Latin ? of what value 
to her is it to pass the Matriculation examination ? Why should 
ordinary Indian girly have a dotailed knowledge of English 
Geography. while ordinary Dunglish girls are never taught de- 
tails of Indian Gceography—far the very sufficient reason that 
it would not be of any nse to them.. 
But ahove all else must the Indian girl be trained in the devo- 
tion and piety to which her nature so readily responds.. Not 
enly should she vead, but she should learn by heart, stories 
and poems from the best Indian Literature, stotras and 
sacrod verses. No girl should leave school without becoming 
familiar with the Bhagavad Gita and knowing much if not 
all of it by heart. Al the great heroines of Indian story 
should he made Iamiliar to her, with their inspiring example 
and elevating inflnence. The Indian ideal of womanbood 
should be made living to her in these heroic figures and she 
should be taught to regard them as her exemplars in her own 
life. With heart thus trained aud memory thus stored, she 
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will be fit to be the. L«kshuni ai te haus "aud toc brans 
of husbands and children will safely trust in her. Girls thus 
cduenied. will make the Indian home what it ought to be— 
the centre of spirituality, the strengil of the m 
fife Among thea. we may hope 
the past, ieseni nne ud deine or 
teher pe ierandeur of Gargi, the al] 
Maitreyi 

The Sirthoglnse of Buddha: Tis 
where Bulla was bh 
Fuhrer cantiuns an inscription to the stice 
(that is Asoka} twenty vents after his 
aecpasion (liter anointing’) hinsell eame io the very spot 
anu cer woisuipped sayiag iler sche Babitha, the 
Sakyva Ascetic, Lorn’ and thas he erected this sivne-pillar 
whieh records that " here the venerable one was. pora The 


tes 


icing spirituaiitv ol 


pillar erected by Asoka 
cal reccatly dis- 


enge sieved sbor 
covered hy Dr 
than ov kine Piy eta 


pullar is 26 Ft. lih and was found near the Népalese village of 
P'ndeira, two English miles Narth of Bhaenvanpore. 
Important Notice :— We invite the attention of our 
readers to an inportant notice he Manager which appears 
on the second page of the coveraud it is one. sincerest hope 
that ov pne ol inr. sitoserihers: will campy with the res 


quest contained therein immedincls 


Celebrated English Translation of Twlsikrit Ramayan. 
By Mr, PS. Grows, MA (SEE, 
ith Edinen  Tbiahtty Spoken ot bork bv E 


Komplete in volumes 


ish woth Nati 


Press, Mso Mecoud-taimd books on sate d Heo 
VOS Post in India, and [e 64, (n Booted. Appiy to Baer 
lsiracss sts Murnieipal Comis cde eer PFnreiitim NANG TIS 


Pralin, 


“THE WEALTH OF INDIA." 


- A monthly journal of Indian prodners, ifdustris- and trace, 
most of the matter is contributed by Ma. N, Mukharjee, 
ro. S Bull of usetal and practical information of the above 
subjects, which will open the eyes al the publie to the vast 
undeveloped vesonrces of Judin, teaching educated youths how 
to obtain a profitable sud independent livelihood. und show- 
ing every one haw money can be earned. 
Annual subscription Rs. 3 including postage. 
WEALTH OF INDIA 
hig. Lower Chitpore Road. Caroi ris, 


Apply to Manager, * 


Raja Yoga Philosophy. 
Lectures delivered in Now York, Winter of 1895. by the Swami 
. Vivekananda, ou faja Yoga, or conquering the internal. nature 

also l'atunjali's. Yoga Aphorisms, with conmentarics. Crown 8 vo. 
(New Edition), Price Re. 2-10-0. 
Selling most Rapidly, 
We have also a large stock of Swami Vivekananda series 
published by S. C. Mitra, Calcutta. 
Apply sharp to 


Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co., 
Booksellers, Çe.. Vattamangalam, Palghat. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
A Sanskrit English Dictionary. ting n practical hand-boak 


with) ‘Transliteration, Acconitation sil Etymologicul 
thronghont-—ly A.A. Macitonet, i. v, ILD. Cloth 4 to. 
Pallisheq Price is. 30 
We uro aow selling ahis bauk at the iow price of E 
An early order is reqnestod, sa phe number 
limitai. 
Apply sharp te 


Messrs. 


a, Tene 


te he disposed ol 


P. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co., 
Booksellers, Te., Palghat. 
ER When ordering kindly mention this paper. 
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(9 
A Short History of Aryan Medical 

Science in English. by ÉL N Sir Bhar wat 

Sinh Jee, K.C t E... Man, DUko LCD... F.Ra PE. 

Thakore Saheb of Gondal Demy 8 vo. cloth 

gilt lettered. Price Rs. aea A 
Indian Ideals No. 1. Narada sütra : an 

inquiry into Love (Dhakti-lenisüs Translated 

from the Sanskrit, with an independant Com- 

mentary. Crown S vo. The Book is dedicated 

to Swami Vivekananda with his kind permis. 

sion, who. after addressing large audiences in 

America for six menths, and in London during 

the Lent season, has returned to ludia. 
The Great Indian Epics: The stories 

ol the Ramayana and the Pilaháb: trata with 

notes and illustrations and a coloured frontis- 

piece of the gambling match of the Kauravas 


BOOXKS!111 


and the Pandavas. Cloth Price Rs. $12 0 
The Vedanta Philosophy : by Prof. Max- 

Müller (three lectures en the Vedanta Philoso- 

phy delivered at the Royal Institution, March 

1894, Price Rs. 3120 


Mather Neethy, DM ard edition 

Neatly got up: A prose work in Tamil consist- 

ing full of morals cssentis Wy required for our 

women with an appendix ef. Harichandrapnra: 

nim, 200 pages octavo Price NS, e 8 o 
Theosophy, by, Prof, Max Müller or Psycho- 

logical Religion. The Gifford Lectores, deliver- 

ed before the University ot. Glasgow in 1892. 


Crown 8 vo. Price Rs. . jad4 9 
India, by Prof. Max Müller. What Can it 
Teach us ? Price Rs. S 2 t0 0 
Bhakti-Yoga by Bwünu Vieekinanda, Cioh Re, à 8 o 
Paper Re. t o o. 
Apply sharp to 


MESSRS: T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co 
Booksellers, &c., Palghat, 


READ THIS) 


Worth Buying: 
Wrorth Reading !t! 
Worth Presenting!!! 


SELF-HELP; 


Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverunce 
By Di. S. SMILES. 
Author of Lires of the Ewgiueers. 
Containing t3 Long Chapters, viz : i4... Self-Help, National 
and tndividual-—2. Leaders of [udustey, Inventors and Pro. 
ducers.-—3. Three great Potters.--4. Application and Perseve- 
ranve.--§. Hele d and Opportunities, Scientific Pursuits.-—5. 
Workers in Art. Industry and the Necrage.—8. Energy and 
J to. Money, its Use and Abuse. 
amd. Ditliculties, —12. Example. 
Vine Gentlemen, Over goo Pages 


With 


n Self. Culture, " 
Models.-- £3. Character. 


The 


New Ewon 
Price a TH eo Rs 
Postage Free. 
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SOLD BY 
Measrs. T. 5. SUBRAMANIA & Co.. 
Dich ahera & Fookaellera, Palghat, 
Madrus Presidency. 
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a 
d Referenec, by Br. dallas ne i 
"5. Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanad 
wontsand Engriahi translation, by A. Kt 
, 4. Manavudharmaprakasa. with « 
Pangit Gulzar. - uu 
I. Srautapadarthanircachanam, Dictiomiry ut 
terma, edited ty P. Viewinoth 3 u i 
5. Yogavartixa, of Vijnanabhikshu. with pr i 
by Pandita lina isbna nnd Resava Sastri vithe Sanskrit College. 


Dish version. Coin 
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Bennres, m. t ts. id 
6. Vedantasiddhantadarsa, Dictionary of Vedanta terms, by 

Mohsulal Acliryn. a E oe Re. d 
7. Saswatadharmdipika. ` The Eternal Dury 


piled from the 
nb arronzed 
Pandit tiangudhar Sastri. 
Re. 1. 

s. Khand?nakhandakhadya. of Sri Harsha. with he vi 
mentary et Bank Misra, and vlessa of Mohanlal Acharya. Pref: 
vni complere index. Ws. 
9. The Panchasiddhantika, ihe astromanical work of Va 
Mibira, The text edited witha nul comment: ju Sanskrit 
and an Engli ‘tien by G , Ph. D. 
aud Mihi n Uwe c 


being morol precrpta, witi eccasicnal elne 
Mahabharata aed Mapu cork eth 
systematicalle hy Mabutnahinisellisuys 


lu. Sribhashya of Ramanuja, with coniueptary Srütapi 
sika of Sadarsntocharya. iu 3 vols, editeu with’ votes, by P. 

Misra Si Profi it College, Ben Vol. 
Val. 1I. ks 8 Vol. Ha we. If the ser of 3 Vols. 


11. Vedarthasangraha, with the glose called "Fntparyadipika, 
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P. Rama Misra Baatri, Ka. 3-42: withuat the commentary, Ra. 2-6 

12. Devakosa or Ámarkosa. with explinatiou aud distinction 
of gender of every word, and notes dn Mindi, by andit Dera Datta 
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Ka, 1-12 

lö. Panchapadika of Padmapada. "- ty. Let 
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23. Vedanta Kalpatarn of Amalananda : Ist part, Rs. 2-10; 
Zod part, ta complete tbo work, (in the Press.) 
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to complete the work, (In the Press.) 

25, The Sankshepa Sariraka of Sarvagna Muni, with the 
Sarasangraha, s prose commentary by Maddusuduna Sarswati. 
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- The Bhagavad-Gita, spucket edition, very 


Rud piat, 


Vest 


neatly 
d ou. Engli paper. As. 3. 

. Ashtottarasatopanishad, Fie JOS  Upanishade, very 
neatly printed in. Bombay. Rs. 6-8, 


24. The Hansa Gita, Subtiine Ethical Precepts from the Maha- 


bharata (Ssiskrit Text), with Euglinb translation by Habu Pramuda- 
dus. Mitra, 


dew of the Universitica of Caleutta and Aaubabad. 
. As. 4. 
29. Saraswatisahasranema. Ag. 2. 


ENGLISH. 
30. The Hymns of the Rigveda, tr: 
vonimentary by R.T, fL, Griffith, Esq. M. ^ 
cloth bound, gilt lettered. Ra 4.12 the volur 
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ak twd with a popalar 
+ rols, Royal 8 vo, 
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Swami Vivekananda's Visit to Ceylon. 
With puli reports of lectures delizered ir 
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Work and Saintship. 


** By works the volary doth rise to Saint, 
And Saintship is ceasing from all works.” 
Bhagavad Gita. 

Qur ignorance is simply appalling. Verily has it 
been described as an unfathomable ocean of darkness. 
Who made this utter darkness my home, cries 
Tbáyumánavar, ‘and reduced my knowledge to 
lightning-like flashes?’ When the divinity within us 
reveals itself in such occasional flashes we realise the 
slavery we are in, the depths of ignorance in which we 
are sunk, but the moment their glare vanishes, we 
forget our position and fall in love like the prisoner in 
the story with the very chains that bind us. ‘Aho! ex- 
claims the sage, pitying the lot of man who, forget- 
ting his real Self which is infinite, fancies the fleeting 


world to be all-in-all, ‘look at the wonderful work of. 


ignorance; it has magnified an atom into a mountain 
and reduced a mountain to an atom.’ We have lost all 
sense of proportion, or rather, an adequate sense of 
proportion is impossible to us so long as we are what 
we are—the victims of illusion. No wonder then, that 
truth is not always welcome to us and that in our igno- 
rance we often glorify our very bondage. ` 


Onesuch example of our worshipping our own fetters is 
doubtless the false importance we attach to active work, 
active benevolence and the like, and the preference we 
often give to them over calm meditation and silent wor- 
ship. The sage who buries himself in Self-realisation 
is generally regarded as a mere lumber and active work 
is proclaimed as the be-all and end-all of existence, 
t Get leave to work,’ says the poetess, and adds * / £s 
the highestyou get at all! "Yo. seek for inuh with the 
utmost singleness of purpose and the most. unflinch. 
ing courage, to kill out all ‘sense of separateness,’ 
and become the transcendental Reality that lies henind 
the universe, by a course of the most intense and the 


most absorbing meditation—all this is nothing, and 
* getting leave to work’ is the highest thut one can get 1 
Referring to this deification of action, a great English 
writer justly observes * What is bred in the bone comes 
out in the flesh. Like the sportsman, who, by the most 
curious perversion of logic and glorying in his very 
shame, defends the brutality of slaughter or the cruelty 
of hunting an animal to death on the ground, forsooth, 
that the courage of the human animal is thereby fed 
and increased (as if true courage required to be kept up 
by such means 1), so the man, who has been brought up 
to Western ways of thinking, not only fails to realise the 
very first axiom of true thought, but with the perverted 
idea of his race glories in his very shame, for he exalts 
action above meditation.’ When we come to know what 
is really meant by action, and what place it occupies in 
our evolution, we will have no hesitation in fully endors- 
ing the above remarks, and proclaiming that not getting 
leave fo work, but getting leave from work is the ideal 
to which one should aspire with all his heart. 

For, whatis action ? Action is a necessity of our 
nature. By the very nature of things it has been forced 
upon us. We have not to get leave to work; we are 
bound to work. Thereis nota single moment in which we 
really are not working. Here working os actionis ofcourse 
not confined merely to physical or external activity. The 
corresponding Sanskrit word Aurma has been thus de- 
fined by Sankara.—Aarmu is the activity or restlessness 
of the body, mind or the senses. In this its largest 
sense, ‘there is never a single moment,’ says the Glta 
“when man' does not do Karma; for all men who are 
not masters of themselves are compelled by the principles 
in their nature to do Karma.' (III. 5). Until wetranscend 
nature and become masters over ourselves we are always 
working and bound to work: and all compulsion is sla- 
very though we may not realise our position. 

Nor is this all. The necessity to which we are subject 


is itself a child. of ignorance. For whence came the 
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necessity to work this. incessantly? The only satisfac- 
tory reply to this question is furnished by the Vedánta. 
Few systems of philosophy go deep enough to supply an 
answer andthe theories of Divine Will, Fatalismand the 
like offered hy others, are hardly satisfying. The truth 
is, as the Vedanta x; 
all that exis 


, we are ignorant of the fact that 
s is one infinite undefinable ocean of Prag- 
nfina (consciousness and there is no. duality anywhere. 
‘Verily, says the Chándogya Upanishad, * that Immen- 
sity (Pragniina) extends from below, it extends from 
Above, it extends from behind, it extends from before, it 
extends from the south, it extends from the north—of a 
truth it is all this.) (VIT, xxv, 1.) Our sense of sepa- 
rateness ix then mere ignorance And * where there is, 
as it were, duality,’ says thè Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
(JV, v.15), ‘there sees another, another thing, there 
smells another, another thing, there tastes another, 
another thing, there speaks annther, another thing, there 
hears another, another thing, there minds another, 
another thing, there touches another, another thing, 
there knows another, another thing.’ In other words 
there arises the necessity to do Karma. The genesis of 
Karma is more fully given elsewhere in the same Upan- 
ishad as follows. The rootof Karma is desire and the 
root of desire is Sanka/pa which may be figuratively de- 
scribed as the out-breathing of theAtman through Maya. 
The earliest beginning of manifestation is Sankalpa. 
In other words, as soon as the Unmanifest began to 
manifest itself, duality sprang and then naturally desire, 
and — oughit Karma, and through it of course plura- 
lity, ew the world. Karma then is due to desire, which 
itself is the off-spring of duality, which again originated 
through avidya or ignorance. 


According to the Vedanta then, we alone areresponsi- 
ble for our misery; it does not make the slightest attempt 
to throw the blame on any one else. That we are in- 
cessantly. compelled to work is our own fault, Igno- 
rance is the cause of bondage. This explanation of 
the Vedánta is the best conceivable ; for no fate outside 
us can reasonably be held responsible for our sla- 
very; and to attribute our suffering to the Will 
of Providence is against all pious and enlightened con- 
ceptions of God. We suffer, because we fancy ourselves 
separate from Him, the only Reality. We are really in- 
finite, but think ourselves to be finite; we are really 
eternal, but through our ignorance fancy ourselves 
mortal; and the moment we cut up by our misguided 
imagination the indivisible One into parts, selfishness, 
desire, passions; Karma and slavery follow. We are 
restless then, because we are ignorant; we incessantly 
work like slaves, because we do not know who in reality 
Weare, All this is not mere theory ; for it. could easily 
be seen that as soon we realise our infinity, our eter- 
nality, our oneness with all that is, all Kaema must in 
reality cease; no more could there be any compulsion to 
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work ; foras the Brihudrinyaka Upanishad says, * How 
does one, to whom all has become his own Self, sec any- 
thing, how smell anything, how taste anything, how 
speak anything, bow bear anything, how mind any- 
thing, how touch anything, how know anything P 
cording te the Vedanta then, or, as we might as well xa; 
s a maller of fact, the necessity under which we 
labour that of having to perform Karma and thus sow- 
ing the seed for successive rounds of births and. deaths 
is due to ourignorance We fancy, through «sidya, that 
we are separats from the Brahman and that the world 
exists apart from us. As soon as this idea of separate- 
ness comes, the mind, the senses, and the body, all become 
active and the result naturally is Karma. And any 
action however noble, however benevolent and however 
praiseworthy according to our false standards, is neces- 
sarily the result of ignorance and therefore cannot 
absolutely good. *llowever we may try,’ says Swámi 
Vivekánanda, * there cannot be any action which is per- 
fectly pure or any whichis perfectly impure, taking 
purity or impurity in the sense of injury or non- 
injury. We cannot breathe or live without injuring 
others and every bit of food we eat isfallen from another's 
mouth: our very lives are crowding out some other 
lives. It may be men or animals or small microbes, 
but some one we have to crowd out, That being the 
case, it naturally follows that perfection can never be 
attained by work. We may work through all eternity, 
but there will be no way out of this maze: you may 
work on and on aud on but there will be no end. 


1t clearly follows from what we have said that getting 
leave to work cannot be the highest we can get. We 
are bound to be incessantly active and every act which 
we do, however good it may appear to us, is necessarily 
the combined result of. ignorance and compulsion and 
besides, is a mixture of good and evil. We work not 
as masters but as sl;ves, not wisely but in ignorance and 
our work cau never be absolutely good. The Gita says, 
* Every work bath blame as every flame is Wrapped in 
smoke.’ Such being the nature of action, can shat be 
our ideal? Certainly not, unless ignorance, slavery and 
evil could satisfy our wants. Deification of action then 
practically means worshipping our fetters or, ta use the 
words of the writer above quoted, ‘ glorying in our shame.’ 
Action or restlessness is not the ideal. Our deepest and 
the most persistent impulses all point just the other way 
and they deserve to be respected. They are really the 
voice of the Deity within us, and it is through them and 
not against. them that we can possibly work out our 
salvation, and they all unmistakably point towards rest 
Or repose, towards knowledge, towards freedom and 
towards truth. Happiness, truth, freedom, goódness, these 
are the ideals or rather, the ideal for, they are really but 
different aspects of the same ideal. There isnota single 
moment in our lives or for that matter, in the life of any 
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sentient being, in which the struggle to reach the ideal, 
the groping though in the dark after freedom, truth, 
and happiness is really absent. Even things which we 
are wont to call inanimate struggle for them. — Indeed all 
change, all restlessness, all activity is for repose and free- 
dom. Like all the rest of the universe, wealso work then; 
not for the sake of work but for the sake of rest. There 
is only one man who works for work’s sake and that 
is the gnáni (wise man) for whom nothing more has to 
be gained, and who even working does not really work 
(Gitá II, 27), but for us who are always consciously 
or subconsciously seeking happiness and rest, action is 
the means and actionlessness the end. So the Gita says 

By works the votary doth rise to te 

And saintship is ceasing from al} works. 
We work in order that we may be freed from work. 
The highest then is not to get leave to work, hut to get 
leave from work. 


The only possible way to escape the necessity to work, 
to transcend nature which has enslavedus is to clear up 
our ignorance which is the mother of all our misery, 
‘The natural cows are not cows’, says the Narada pari- 
vrájika Upanishad, ‘but they are the real cows who think 
that they are different from the Brahman. Wise 
men escape death by knowing the Brahman. There is no 
other road to salvation,’ * If in this world’, says the Kena 
Upanishad, ‘a person knows the Self, then the true end 
(of all human aspiration) is gained ; and great is the loss 
of him who does not thus know.' (IT 5.) Tha: ignorance 
is the cause of our slavery and knowledge of our real 
nature alone can frec us from it is very well put in the 
following Sruti. 'Those who believe in duality are 
not masters of their own selves and go to perishable 
regions, while he who realises the reverse becomes 
his own king.’ *J am immoveuble ; | never become old. 
l am immortal. I am without the distinctions of mine 
and another's. Wisdom is the essence of my nature. I 
am verily the ocean of the bliss of Moksha (freedom)’ 
says the sage, in the Atmabodha Upanishad. Moksha 
is defined as freedom from the bondage of attachment 
whichacises through ignorance (Sarvasáropauishad). To 
the sage who ' hreaks the bond of ignorance by know- 
ing the supreme immortal Brahman dwelling in. the 
heart’ (Mund. Upa. II, I, to) tlie necessity for doing 
Karma ceases, 'forhe is his own king’ and has transcend- 
ed nature. He is free, he is blissfut, he enjoys supreme 
rest and he is himself the Truth, for Truth. means ' the 
Absolute and the only Existence (the Brahman) of 
which the Vedas speak. (Sar. Upa.) In him all the 
ideals meet. ‘Heis whe adorable one, say the Upani- 
shads. * All beings pray to him who knows the Brahman.’ 
To such a man, there is nothing mere to he done. ‘ The 
man who rejoices in his Self, is satisfied and happy in his 
Self, has no mare Karma to perform. To him no benefit 
could arise by doing Karma here, nor does any loss 
accrue by not doing ; and there is notin all things which 


have been created, any object on which he has to depend 
(Gita II, 17, 18). ‘My ignorance has fled, says the 
sage, “I cannot say where. My little self. which was 
doing Karma is dead and [ have nothing more to do as 
a necessity! (Atma. Upa.) ‘To the Yogin, who is glad- 
dened with the nectar of wisdom, and whose duties have 
all been performed, there is nothing to be done. If there 
be’ itis added, ‘heis not a real knower! ‘Let men 
sorry ot ignorant,’ says the Tripti Dipa, ‘make them- 
selves busy from desire of a son and the like; but I do 
not; for I have nothing to wish for, being full of joy. 
Let them who wish to go to other worlds perform 
Karma; but how should I, who am all the worlds in 
myself perform Karma, what am ! to perform and for 
what purpose?......... 1 shall, though my deed is done, 
live for the good of the world in the path prescribed in 
the Sástras.' 


To transcend nature, to destroy ignoranceand ° attain 
perfect surcease of work' and be, what in truth we un- 
consciously are, the true. the omniscient, the infinite 
and the blissful Brahman, ‘beyond the gaining where- 
of as Bankara says 'there remains nothing to be 
gained, beyond the bliss whereof there remains no 
possibility of bliss, beyond the sight whereof there 
remains nothing to be seen, beyond becoming 
which, there remains nothing to be become, beyond 
knowing which there remains nothing to be known’, and 
which has been described as ‘ the highest end, the best 
riches, the supremest world, the greatest joy'—this is the 
ideal. To check the ignorant wanderings of the rest- 
less mind and know that changeless illimitåbie Pragnana 
is our real nature and thus escape Karma, in a word 
to do. nothing is the best thing to do. 


It is not, however, for a moment asserted that action 
is useless and that great souls, who ia the past have 
shed their life-blood in the cause of righteousness and 
justice, or for their country’s sake, did a foolish thing. 
Action has its place anda very necessary one in our 
growth, Asthe Git& says By works the votary doth 
rise to saint.’ One beautiful contrivance in the Govern- 
ment of the Universe is that our very fetters help us, in 
course of time, in obtaining our freedom and thus, it is 
given to us so to work that we will have to work no 
longer as hondsmen. Freedom from work or. saintship 
is the end which, whether we will or no, and consci. 
ously or uncónsciously, we are struggling to attain every 
moment of our lives. 

It necd not be feared, however, that to become a saint 
is to become dend to the world. How sages serve the 
world and how work leads to saintship are subjects 
which we shall consider on a future occasion. 
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* Growth is better than permanence; and permanent growth 
is better thau all.’ 


‘Ideas are the great warriors of the world,” 
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fibababbinisbhramana 
OR 
THE GREAT RENUNCIATION, 
(Continued froia page V. 


Thonceforth his one aim was to tind out the remedy, if 
remedy there be, for the woes of the world. Tho rubies 
and diamonds of tho palace, the music of the Vina, the 
dance of women, all Jost their charm for him, aud ere 
a time did Yasodhara catch him weeping with no selfis 
grief. She observed with auxioty the rapid chavge that 
was coming ovor her lord, and tried all her womanly arts 
to beguile bim from his melancholy. The prince in: tura 
comforted her with kind words aud sweet expressions of 
love which, however, only served to reveal the depths of 
the grief within. 

Siddharta wept because the world was full of woe, and 
Yasodhara wept becanse her lord wept; and one night, a 
moon-light night it was, while she was sleeping aweetl 
pillowed on the royal bosom of her lord, she saddenly crte 
ed ont with fear and turning round and kissing her lord 
three times awoke him, saying, * Awaken lord, awaken 
and assure inc that thou art here with me and thou wilt 
not leave me.” Siddhairta woke up snrprirod and asked her, 
** What is it with thee, O my life. Why dost thou weep 
thus ? why shouldst thou fear when | am by thy side ? what 
frightens thee?” Speaking thus, he gently threw his arms 
round her and wiping her teara with his garment tried to 
compose her, but the more be songht to soothe her, the 
greater ew her grief'and she burst out in tears saying, 

My lord, take off thy bunds. Bo not so kind and loving, 
if thou art goiug to be cruel', und then suddenly raising 
her face bathed in teara which seemed to lend a new 
beauty toit, added, " Wilt ihou really leave me, thy own poor 
Yasodhara ? only say, O my love, that thou wilt not.” The 
prince asked her the canse of such saidden suspicion and 
she replied, " Somethiug is telling ne theso lust so many 
days that thou art thinking of leaving me aud to confirm 
my fear I dreamt now—uh, what a dream '—that a white 
bull came wildly conrsing through the city and a cry arose 
from Indra’s temple. “If yc stay bim not, tho glory of the 
city goeth forth." But noue, could stay him and I 
wept aloud and lockiug my arms abont him, bade the guto 
be tasted but ho shook me olf, trarapled the wsrder down 
and passed away. Theu the four Regents of the earth 
lighting from heaven swiftly swept unto onr city; at once 
the golden flag of Indra on the gate fluttered and fell, and 
in its place there rose amidst showers of flowers from above 
a new banner all the folds of which contained happy mess- 
age for all mankind. Then aroso a fearful cry ‘the 
time is nigh, the time is nigh’ I heard that dreadful cry 
aud looking for thee, found only un unpressed pillow and au 
empty robe aud uot thee, my life, my love, my king, my 
world ; at once my belt of pearls on my waist chuuged to 
astingivg snake, my ankle rings and golden bangles nli 
fell off, the jusmiues in my hair withered to dost, aud this 
our bridal couch sank to the gronud and something rent 
asunder the crimson purdah. Then far away I heard the 
white bull low and far away the embroidered banver Hap, 
and once avain the cry * tbe time is come!’ But'with that 
cry which still shakes my spirit, } woke, O my love, what 
may snch visions mean, but that I die, or worse than any 
death, that thou shouklst forsake me aud this innocent 
little child by my side? 

Siddbária fully understood the meaning of those dreams 
and realised within himself that the hour was come for 
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his glorious. self-sacritice, that be was summoned by tho 
power nbove to take up the cause of suffering humanity. 
With a look fall of compassion und ‘soft like the Inst soft 
smile of sunset,” he embraced his weeping wife aud said, 
‘Comfort thee, my dear, what need. for fear when I love 
thee more than l love myself. Be sure my love, that come 
what may, ny love to thee will never change. Fora 
long time pust my heart is üurning with passionate lovo 
for all that lives, and) often hast thou enought me musing 
how to savo man from tho thraldow of misery. Life is 
at best a long drmwn agony, ouly its pains abide, 
its ploasurea are as birda which light and fly ; men live 
and die and whirl upon the wheel aud bug aud kiss ita 
spokes of agony, its tier of tears, its nave of nothingness, 
T have been yearning io know if this were the oternal lot 
of man, if there is no escapo from this merciless round of 
misery, and if I grieve for griefs which are not mine aud 
buru with love for souls vnknowv, how mach should I 
not love those that share my griefs and joys and moat 
of ali thou my dearest, gentlest, best Yasodhara Y There- 
fore takecomfort my dear, and whnfovor appena, remember 
that l love thee and will always love thee well, and if 
sorrow falis, forget uot that there may be & way to peace 
on earth through out woes, and as & proof of my unfailing 
love to thee. take this my kiss." : 

Thus comforied, the princess went to bed, her face still 
wet with tears, und locking up her lover in her arms as if 
she feared that he might forsake her or be taken away. 
Hardly had she slept when she sighed as if the former 
vision had passed again, ‘tho time, the time is come.’ 

* Whereat Siddbirta turned, 

And, lo! the moon shone by the Crab! the stars 

In that same silver order loug foretold 

Stood ranged to say," This is the night !—Choose thou 

The way of greatness or tho way of good : 

Yo reign a king of kings, or wander lune, 

Crowuless nnd homeless, that tho world be helped” 
—alternatives in choosing between which surely most of 
us would at least have hesituted. Fur differeut, however, 
was the action of the prince. No sooner did he hear the 
words * the time, the time ix come,’ than he replied within 
himself, *Y come, I come. The picture of countless 
millions of souls struggling for escape on tho vast prison- 
like earth stood before his eyes in all its awful vividness 
and casting, a farewell look upon his weeping Yasodbara 
and gently freeing himself from her lovely embrace, ho 
rose up and said within himself ‘Dear sleeper, thy faco 
is still wet with toars. But the tears of tho numberless 
struggliug sonis shrieking for help weigh heavier in 
the balance. When thoa wakest, woep not at the unpress- 
ed pillow and the vacant bed, but comfort thysclf that 
thy lover thongh far away from thy fond embraco still 
loves thee with passionato but unselfish love, and pray 
that what comfort he might be abloto wring from the 
vast unknown for the sake cf suffering humanity might 
be thine also along with others, nay more thine than 
others’. Thy child may not inherit thrones and rulo 
over kingdoms, yet, a morv glorions inheritance may be 
his if the powers xo will. ‘ Farewell my love, farewell 
my child, farewell my sweet Yasodhara; and saying thus 
ho gently kissed her sleeping faco for the last time and 
closing his eyes as if for fear of being wooed from his 
mission, stepped towards the door bnt thrice he opened 
them and came back. At last balf ashamed of himself 
and conjuring np with allthe power of bis imagination 
the vision of suffering souls, he bude s fonrtlt and final 
farewell tu tho innocent Yusodhara avd shut noiselossly 
behind him the door of the apartment in which she 
unsuspectingly lay sleeping. 
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Great Siddhárta, resolute Siddharta all glory to thee ! — 
This poor earth of onra, sorely needed help and help was 
never more generously given than when . thou crossed tho 
threshold of thy sceret chamber where * skill had spent 
all lovely phantasies tolull the mind.’ Few have felt 
with thee the blow given on the neighbours cheek as 
if given on their own and very few indeed have made 
such bold sallies into the domain of truth and bronght 
from there snch lasting trcasures as thou and to few, 
indeed, to none else within history's ken was it given 
to renonoce a royal couch, a vast kingdom and the 
loveliest of wives and that when she was in a state 
which would have softened the stoniest of hearts. Why 
heart was the tenderest that beat. thy life the largest ever 
lived, for it was lived for all the world. In thee, there 
was not Lhe least tinge of the lower self, thon wert thyself 
the spirit of the universe, its all pervading life and no ex- 
travagant honor does the flaws pay thee when he reek- 
ons thee among the acatirs ot his God or the Buddhist. 
when he worships thee as God hiowelf. The other im- 
mortals of the world all seem to wink by thy side and 
among the pillars that have risen to henven from age to 
age from our sad earth, few have risen higher than that 
which hears thy name, Nuamberlessx are the bravo sonia 
that dared to scoff at the Circean spell of the world and 
kicked away the pleasnres that might have been theirs. 
But not even among the foremost of them, the Christs 
nod Nankaras of the world was any whose renunciation 
was as glorious as that which is deservedly styled. tho 
Mahabhinishkramana, lhe Grea lénunmuciabéen. ln this eann- 
try and elsewhere, numberless souls have knocked ngninst. 
the prison walls of the world, but few have songht the 
eure for the illa of life, pnrely for the sake of others. 
Buddha was as happy as worldly circumstances could 
make him ; for himself he had no special canre of grief 
and never was that well-known saying of the English 
poet, 


AN nre men, 
Coudemned alike to groan; 
T'he tender for another's pain. 
‘The unfecling tor his own. 


more fully illnstrated than in the life of prince Siddlarta. 

To veturn to the story, The Rubicon was crossed and 
the beggar prince was soon on the back of his trusted 
steed which brought him before birth of dawn beyond his 
father's domains. The princely sword and belt, the last 
remnaute of royalty were sent back to the king his father 
with a prayer .to 


eres feret him till he come 
Ten times a Prince, with royal wisdom won 
From lonely searchings and the strife for light: 
Where, if 1 couqner, lotat earth is mine— 
Mine by chief service !—tell bim—mine by love! 
Since thero is hope for wan only in man, 
And none hath songht for this as V will xeck, 
Who cast away my work to save my world.” 
Tho beggar's yellow robe ant bow] were all that he now 
owned—a grent rennociation indeed, but n greater oue 
was soon to follow. 


(To be eoaléaned.) 


Earth is an island posted round with fears: 
The way to Heuven ix through the scu uf tears: 
lt is à storiny passage, where ix found 

The wreck of many a ship lat io man dros neat. 
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Gna'na Poga. 
(Chass Leerenks PELIVERED IN ÁMERICA) 
ay 
Swaai VIVEKA NANDA, 
No, I, S.CDHANAS OR PREPARATION. 
(Caucluded), 


Now begius the inquiry, why is this discipline so 
necessary ? Because religiou is not to be understood 
through the ears, or through the eyes, nor yet throngh 
tue brain. No scriptures can make us religious, 
we may study all the books that are in the world, yet we 
shall not understand a word of religion or of God. We 
may talk all our fives and yet shall not be better for it; we 
may bo the most intellectual people the world ever sa wand 
yet we shall not come to God at. all... On the other hand 
have you not seen what diabolical men have been pro- 
duced out of the most intellectual training? it is one of 
the evils of your western civilisation that you arc after 
intellectual education alone. aud there is no safeguard with 
it. Here is one mistake made; yon give the educat.on. 
bat you take no care of the heart. It only makes men 
ten times more selfish, aud that will be your destrnction. 
It is intellect every time. When there is conflict between 
the heart and the braio. let the heart be followed, because 
intellect has only one state. reason, and within that in- 
tellect works, and camoat get beyond it, Intellect ir 
most wonderful and sivony. The heart is à lower plane 
it generally maker mistakes but it is soft and gentle. It 
is the heart alone which takes onc to the highest plane. 
which intellect can never reach ; it goes beyond intellect, 
reaches to what is called inspiration. Intellect can never 
become inspired, «nly the Leart wheu itis enlightened. 
Never do yon see a dried up old intellectnal man beoome 
an inspired man. It is every time the heprt that speaks 
in the man of love, the soft man; it discovers a greater 
instrnment than intellect can give you, the instrament of 
inspiration. Just as the intellect is the instrament of 
knowledge, so ix the heart the instrament of inspiralion. 
In a lower stete it is a much weaker instrament than 
intellect. An ignorant man knows nothing, but he ia 
little emotional by nature; compare with hima great 

rofessor, what wonderful power the latter possesses! 

nt the professor is bound by his intellect and he can be 
a devil and an iptellectaal mau nt the same time; bnt 
the man of the heart cau. never be a devil ; no man with 
emotion was ever a devil. Properly cultivated the heart 
can be changed aud will go beyond intellect; it will be 
changed into inspiration and man will have to go boyoad 
intellect in the end. Mon of heart have attained to 
“ butter” and the “butter milk" is left for these intellee- 
tnal fools. The knowledge o£. man, his powers of percep- 
tion, of reasoning and intellect and heart, all are bnsy 
churning this milk of the world; out of long churning 
«omes butter wud this butter is God. Tho mau of the 
heart gets that, and the fools who are cliarning all their 
lives with only intellect, never reach tene understanding. 

Thes ave all preparations for the beart, for that love, 
for that intenso sympathy appertaining to the heart. It 
ja nat at all necessary to be educnted or learned to get to 
Ged, A sige once told me. To. commit suicide a pen. 
knife is sufficient, but to kill athers awords and guns and 
houklers are necessary, so, if you want to. teach others, 
knowledge is necessary, but for your own salvation, nat as 
all.’ Sere you pure? If you are pure you will reach God. 

Messed are the pure iu heart. tor they shall see God.’ 1f 
yon are not pare. and yon know all the sciences in the 
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universe, that will not help you at àll; you may be buried 
jo all the books you read, but that will not help you. b 
is the beurt that reaches the gont. follow the heart. (A 
pore heart sees. beyond the iutellect ; it gels inspired; T 

knows things that reason cau never. know, and whenever 
there is conflict between the puro heart and. the intellect 
always side with the pure beart, even if you think what 
your heart is doing is unreasonable. Reasoning will come 
lateron. Even though it may be every instant desiring to 
do good to the poor, and your brain may tell you that it is 
not politic to help these poor men, yet follow your heart, 
and you will find Ghat you make Jess error than by follow- 
Mg your intellect. The pure henrt ia the best mirror. for 
the reflection of truth, so all these disviplines ure purifying 
the beart, und us suem as it is pure all traths flash npon it 
in a minste; all truth in the universe. will be there in 
yoor heart if you are sulliciently pure.) t 

These great truths nbont these atoms, and the finer ele- 
menta, and the fine perceptions of men, have been discovered 
ages ago by men who never faw a telescope, or a microscope, 
pr a laboratory. How did they know ali these things ? lt 
was through the henrt; they purified the heart. It is 

Hj to ns to do the same to-day ; it is the cultore of tbe 
heart, really. that wil! lessen the misery of the world and 
not that of the inteilect. 

Intellect has been cultured ; result—bundreds of sciences 
bave been discovered, and theireffect has been thut the 
few bave made slaves of the many—thnt is ali the good 
tbut bas been done. Artificial wantx have been created ; 
and every poor man, whether be has monoy or not, de- 

siren to bave those wants satisfied, and when be cannot, 
be struggles, and dies in tbe struggle. This is the re. 
sult. Through the intellect is not the way to solve tho 
problem of misery, but through the heart. If aH this 
vast amount of effort hud been spent in making men 
purer, gentler, more forbearing, this world would have 
a tbonsandfold more. bappiness than it has to-day. 
Alwuys cultivate the heart; through the heart the Lord 
speaks, and through the intellect you yourself speak. 

You remember in the Old Testament where Moses was 
told “ Take off thy sbces from otf thy feet, for the place 
whereon thon treadest is holy yround.” We must always 
approach the stody of religion with that revere: t atti- 
tude; he who comes with a pure heatt and a reverent 
attitude, bis heart will be opened: the doors wiil open 
for bim aud be will see the truth. 

Tf yon come with a crude sort of intellect you can bave 
a little intellectual gymnastics, and when I have time 
enough I will be very ghid to give you a little exercise in 
that linc. You can have intellectual theories but nct 
troth. Truth bas such a face that any one who sees that 
face becuniwa convinced. The sun does not require any 
torch to show it; the suo is self-ctfulgent. If truth re- 

uires that evidence, who will evidence that evidence? 
Jf something also is witness for truth, where js tho wit- 
ness for that witness’ We mast approach witb rever- 
ence aud with love, and our heart will stand op and say 
this is truth, and this is untroth. 

The field of religion is beyond our senses, beyond eveu 
onr consciousness. We cannot “aene” God. Nobody 
has seen God with his eyes or ever will see; nobody bas 
God in hia consciousness. J am not conscious of God, nor 
you, nor anybody. Where is God ? Where is the field 
of religion? It is beyond the senses, beyond vonscious- 
ness. Consciousness is only one of the many planes in 
which we work, and you will have to transcend the field 
of consciousness, to go beyond the senses, approach 
meareb and nearer to your own own centre and 
as you do that, you will approach nearer and nearer to 
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God. What is the proof of Got? Direct perception 
pralyakshawm, just n» there is proof of this wall. 1 perceive 
it. God has been perceived Chat way by thousands be- 
fore, and wil be perceived by all who want to percuivo 
Hiw. Int this perception is no sense perception at all; it 
1S sa perssensunus, super-conscious, and all this training ix 
waled to take us otf from the senses. This body,us it were, 
by menns of ull sorts of past work and bondnges. is being 
dragged downwards; these preparations avd purity will 
make it pure and light.  Bondages will fall off hy thems 
selves, and we will he huoyed ap beyund this plane. of 
Sense perception to which we are tied down, aud then we 
wilt see and hear, aud fecl things which wen in three 
ordipary state uvither feel, nor sce, nor hear. Then we 
will speak the Janguage. as it were, of madmen, nad 
the world wil not understand us, beeausc they do 
not kuow anything but the senses. This religion is 
entirely transcendental, — Every being that is in the 
universe has the potentiality of transcending the 
senses, even the little worm will one day transcend tho 
senseca and reach unto God. No life will be a failure; 
there is no such thing as failure in the universe, A 
hundred times man will hurt his foot, a thousand times 
be will tumble, bat in the enl he will realise that he 
is God. We kuow there is no progress iu a straight line ; 
you throw a stie into the air, am) if you could stand 
long enongh, i will come back exactly to your hand, 
Every soul is in a circle. and will bave to completo it, 
and no soul can go so low but that (here will come a timo 
wheu it will have to go upwards, 1t may start atraight 
dowr., bat it must also have to take tho upward curve, iu 
order to complete the circuit. No oue will bo lost. We 
are all projected from one common circle which is God. 
We are like little bits of stone projected from a common 
centro ; some gua little lower or higher, but each one will" 
bave to complete the circuit, und come back to the centre 
from which i¢ started. The bighest intelligence, and tbe 
lowest intelligence God ever projected, will como back to 
the Father of al} lives. * Frum whom al) beings ave 
projected. Jn whom aH live, and onto whom they al 
return ; that ix God." 


(qpartba and Mary. 

* When there is no food for the eur. n little may be given 
for the belly’ — Kural. 

hu the. come of his mumbles, Jesns once went into a 
certain village where a woman named Martha received 
him into her house. And she hid a sister called Mary 
who sat at Jesns’ fect and heanl his word. Martba was 
vexed at being left alone. to attend to tbe supper, while 
her sister without minding her household duties sat 
listening to Jesus! preaching. Se sheeame to him aud 
suid * Lord, dost thou not cave thut my sister bath left me 
to serve alune ¥ bid her therefore that she help me. And 
Jesus auswered and said auto ber ‘Martha, Martha, thou 
urt careful and tronbled aboat many things; but one thing 
ale is really needful in order to Jive und Mury hath 
chosen that good part. which shall not be taken away 
from her. 
_ Referring to this stury * Pilgrim’ writes, * The story of 
Martha and Mary is a standing protest against our deifi- 
caution of action... but the charches called after the name 
of the great Teacher, and whose representatives have 
become ux a rule ' mere echoes of the world's self-seeking’ 
have been reduced to accept the world's apolegetic theory 
that the teachings of. Christ are incapable of practical 
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uquilication-- indeed, as the author of Neceaditic leben 
poiuts-out, the prosont.«tnteof things ie Euvope has abso- 
lutely made then: sv. 

But thongh the literal application of Christ's teaching 
lis became an impossibility in the West. there are still 
spots on the carél’s surface where the fever of the modern 
life has not. yet reached, where the lust of wealth and 
luxury: the Gods oc Demons whom the West worships— 
aveno power.to quicken the polses in many a quiet 
shousehald, whose inmates dave at Wast inherited frem 
dheir unbler ancestors à jnster appreciation thun is met 
with inthe West-of. the ephemeral charmeter ot lite. aul 
«owershipping reverence for these who are capable of true 

wslitutiun." 


Thoughts on tbe Bhagavad Gita. 


Tur borisi ar Neexerkstsranece 


Wit have seen that Mr, Catdwell’s argument is ufter all 

a yrofane parody doc 10. want of proper understanding. 
After unwarrantedly applying the teaching of Krishi to 
the affairs of ordinnry hfe, the learned bishop: proceeds to 
observe, * Here it masi he remembered that Krishna docs 
not base hir exhortations to Arjuna on the justice of the war 
in whieh he was engaged. That ground miglu bave been 
taken with propriety, avd Arjuna was evidently persuaded 
ot the justice of the Pandava canse, But. Krishna's negn- 
ments are not based on tbe * limited ideas’ of justice and 
necessity, bnt upon transcendental doetrines respecting the 
immortality and impassability of the soul, which if they 
proved his point, would eqnally provo the most unjust war 
that ever was waged to beimnocent, Hasty criticium is the 
bread. nud cheese of some people and the bishop seeuis 
unfortunately to be one of them: and in his passion for 
condemning, he forgets that between Arjana and Krishna 
there was and there could have heen no question of the 
justice of the war. Arjuna had certainly uo seruples on 
that point for the war was no sudden ov aupremeditated 
affair; and he did not axk Krishna abont it. All that 
toppers waa that on seeing the wilderness of men arrayed 
before him in battle order, determined to fall victims to 
the demon of war before the close af the duy, he was strnek 
all on a sudden with oveewhelining pity and. Krishna told 
him how a wise man wonld behave under the cirenmstances. 
Naturally the advice of Krishna appears 10 us at the tist 
sight as strange as bold; and it cannot appear othery 
ro long as we are not wise 1neu—so long as the idea of our 
being bodies does not leave us. To the sige from whose 
standpoint alone does Krishna speak, ah that is is Arman, 
and the idea of his being eternal and infinite is as natural 
to him, as that of being mortal nud tinite ix to as. The sage 
simply lvaghs within biniself at the hold which igiorance 
hax over us, blinded by which wi attribute. death to 
that whicli cin never dio. Din ideas of life nnd denth, how- 
ever much we may cherish them, ave anything but real aud 
it is uurensonable that thr sage should give them the im- 
portance wo attribute to then. | is shuply a change 
uf conditions, may. even less, a change of deess ix Krishna. 
puts it, Tue Pura. (in Sei Blagavadt who fancies 
himself a won and weeps over lier dead lasband iu tho 
lovest, the x ays.) Awake. thou grent snl unnber 
what thon art, Thon art ss, whois thy hu ul £ Thou 
art the only Reality; Chen why dust than weep 2 Remym- 
her who thou art and wake up? Similar is the ndy 
We are all dreaming und in the lung mul 


Krishua, 
tusing dreun we are in, we faney ourselves loving. bating, 
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fighting-and dying; there arc, however, a few blessed sunis 
here and there whe have woke np frum that drciun and 
these are the wise men to whom Krishna refers; and to 
them there is neither joy nor grief, neither birth nor 
death. They being in an altogether different state of 
existence, to criticise them from oar stu sdpoint is, to say 
the least, au act of perversity which those whe aro auxionk 
to wake from the dream of life will uever commit them- 
selves to. Dreaming ns we are, it is a privilege to undor- 
stand that wo are dreaming. and that there are meu who 
have woke up from the dream. It is a privilege certainly 
to grasp the idea that what is real to us cannot be real 
to them also. 


Those who know suy that the real spirit of the Vedanta 
can never be grasped until. Krishiun’s advice to Arjona 
and the story of Jada Dharata (see December. issne) 
are understood in the proper light. Both teach the 
kame lesson—(that onr leve being n vesult of ignorance 
cannot be real and therefore docs not deserve to be 
glorified. It may be nxeful to us; it may help us in 
growing, in drawiug out the Spirit within ux, but after 
n particular stage we shall omselves see that it is a 
ehild of illusion, uot different in is nature from mik- 
taking a mother-o-pearl for silver. We mnst love not 
the illnsory and perishable bodies. but the deathless 
Spirit within. ‘The sage alone really loves, all oar lovo 
ix seltishness ; we love because to love is plonsing to nu, 
and we love only those who are related to ns, or uve uxefnl 
tons. Arjona had no scruples of couscienco when he slew the 
iuvamerable bosts of Kálnkeyas and other RAkshasas ; his 
heart, never troubled him then, and now, when he soes his 
kinsmen arrayed before bini in biitle. order, he is stimek 
with pity and feels unable to tight because. they are his 
kinsmen. This surely is vot love; it is too wow and 
selfish to deserve the mune of love. The sage on the other 
hand, loves all alike, in ocher words, loves because his natnre 
is love. And to kill a living being i> impossible for him. 
except when daty compels, and even when he so kills, he 
will never forget that really there is neither slayer nov 
the slain, This is the drift of Krishna's advice. 

So far about Mr. Culdwell's criticism. Now we shalf 

to consider a question which we ourselves have 
raised, namely, whether Krishna's teaching ig consistent 
with the ‘loctrine of non-rexistance which has been nni- 
formly hid down in the scriptures of all oountrios, but 
whose real meaning has not been nnderstood by its beat 
advocates. and indeed, cannot be understood. except in the 
light of the Vedinta. We xhall sce that Krishna's advice 
to Arjona instead of being opposed as at first sight it 
appears to be, to that great doctrine: is in fact the correct 
interpretation of it—u point which. if established, will show 
that, whoever may be the prophet that proclaims a truth, 
one has ta tuin to the Velánta for the correct interpreta- 
tion of that truth, — Judecd, the Vedanta philosophy ix 
univer in its nnturc and alfords die key to the ecriptnres 
of all countries alike, and, if they refuse to accept ite aid 
they must go tu the wall some day ov other, 

Bat a few years back, there occnrved n circumstance 
which clearly shows that Christ cuu never be nnderstood 
except with the belp of the Vedinta. Count Tolstoi, one 
of tho sincerest: followers of Christ in these days. wrote a 
book called * What I believe. which attracted an immense 
amount of attention beth in Europe and Americ aud 
the elef theme of which was the pept Resist not 
Evil! And he put the following qnestions in connection 
with that tenching :- c Did liist really demand from 
His disciples that they showkdenrey out what lle. taught 
them. in the Sermon on the Mount $ And can a Christian 
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then. or the vet. ada. rematuing a Christian, go to 
law or make any nse of the bow vk his own protectiou 
in the how z Aasi ean the Cheistizn, or can lie not, t: 
part in the adininisti gevernnmnenf, Using eon] 
sion against his we Aud the most import 
question hangi tthese days 
of universal mi 
not, remaini 
bitim, prn 


Christian. a 


inst Christ's direct. prohi- 
obedience in 


future directis 
opposed te bis teachin And enu he, hy taking his sh 
n service in the arenis prepare himself to inünler en 
even getually. monter tbem £' "lese were the questionis 
put and according tà the Conte's cwn conviction, C x 
vonimamedinent, Resist net. ESI is incompatible with 
government o£ any kind, I . courts of justice. war. 
and indeed, eversihiuz without which society in these day- 
is impossible. dda contends, for a liter aud. thorough: 
going application ef the non on the Mount at any cost. 
and believes, that the moment it is done theoaghout the 
world. the Kingdom ad God wouhdt come 

This position natundly provokal a good. deal of discus- 
sion. Sun itic: ab that by following Christ's command- 
ment. the whole world and sdb oud men would come to ruin; 
some that force nay be nsed for defendiag others though 
not for selfish purposes n position obvionsly not. warrint- 
ed by the precept which adinits of no exceptions. A few 
athers recovtised che comimiandiment, and thoughe it was 
nearly cancelled by some other teachings in (he Bible. Others, 
like Varias cuteced into the disiassion— Imt evaded risking 
a direct reply. Some plainly said that the doctrine of non- 
resistance was iit ininoralotoeteiue.— According to others. 
‘the teacher onthe Sermon on the Mount is a string of 
very pretty impracticable dreams, de charmant doctear ns 
Renan anys, tit only for the simple und balf savage in- 
habitants of tialilee who lived 1800 vems ago and for the 
half sovage Kussint p uts--Butaev und Hondasey—- 
and the Russian mystic "'olstoi; but not at. all consistent 
with » ligh degree of European enlture ^ Christ's teach- 
ing is no use! sd. Derersoll ^ heeaase it is inconsistent 
with our industrial scc. 

This is how Christ 
his teachings 


netions 


has maent naderstoed. in the West: 
are either inmond, or useless, ov invalidated 
by those of others or inconsistent with the progress of the 
weti d unst, however. be adhwoitted that there is some 
sense m this almost auanimous disapproval of the doctrine 
of non-resistunec as presented by Count Tolstoi. here is 
something in ux which keeps telling that the command- 
ment is in itself à gud and worthy ideal; bat at tho sime 
time, it is obviously impossible thut a whole society could 
ever followit withont at onee getting wiped out of existence 
altogether. The fact ix. the commandment of Jesus is an 
individual ideal and det mennt for the. society at large. 
Indeed. students of the Vedanta would rendily see. that 
the appliention of the doctrine to the life of a soc i 
not merely harmful bur alt her impossible., for e 
society is composer) of men who are at different stages of 
spirit- progress, with infinitely different pasts, and infinit 
ly diferent futures. No two menin the world are alike, 
for the Karmas of uo two individuals can exactly be 
similar. though all of nx have to progress on the same lines 
of evolution, There is such an infinite variety of stages 
in the vourse o£ our progress, that it is impossible that all 
inthe world enn. simultaneously do a thing or attaiu a 
stite. For insinnee, to become a sage may be the common 
ideal for all men, but a whole nationvannot attain to x 
shipat the same time. This. however, does not. take 
away from the idea} itself; the ileal is true, and will be 
true for all eternity, though a uation of saves isan un- 
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realisuble de bn the sime way, non-resistanee is the 
ideal for all meu alike. the eid to which we bavo all of us 
to attain, though no society asa whole can niopt it as its 

ical morality. 


then, are not really dangerous ge 
Y be followed more boldly than thes 
hat dwy were thought immoral «iud 
harmful. only shows that their. proper application aud 
nature wer not well onder ood. The Veddnta nasties 
that they can a( the best only. serve ns ideals for the 
dividuak though the Western people to whom the doc- 
trine of Karam is iot sullieiently familiar, still persist in 
dreaming of millenniuus aml kingdoms of God on earth 
Mb the controversy about the doctrine of non-resis6nn 
moavosled. had jt been recognised. 2 
ETT the ileal forthe individual, It ix à pir. 
that even the edlerggy dit not lay any stress. on the 
sleur of the p 
eith 
Bible. E 
shows how lirle Christ is appreciate, We Hindus, who 
cau understand. h hings aml appreciate them at 
their real worth. would seem to be much better Chyistiaus 
than those who veganl the. Sermon on. the Monni nsu 
sting of pretty inpiraetienble dreams; imd we cannot aho- 
gether help sympathising with Count Tolstoi when he says.” 
= Strange as it may seem, the charvh is. as churches bave 
always been and cannot but be, institutions not onby ulli 
in spirit to Christ's teaching, but even directly antagoni- 

i it, With good reason Voltaire calls the church 
Vin pime: with good reason have all, ov almost. all, so- 
called sects of Christians recognised the church as the 
scarlet woman foretold iu. the Apocalypse; with good 
reason is the history of the church the bistory of the 
greatest evuelties und horror. ........... Thero is not only 
nothing iu common between the eharches ns such and 
vhristianity except. the nume, but they represent two 
principles fundamentally opposed and antagonistic to one 
another. One represents. pride, violence, self-assertion." 
stagnation and death : the otber meekness, patience, hi- 
mility. progress and life.” Dur object. however, is not to 
condemn Chiistivy churches and so we request the eli 
to take these extincta at what they may be worth. 

We have now seen the nature and application of the 
doctrine of non-iisistanee anl now, let us proceed. to en- 
quire into the menung of that great commandment, The 
Vedanta rightly points it out to be u properideul for the 
individual and the same philosophy may be trnsted to 
sive ns its eorreet meaning, 


nperare 


(To be 7outinuecd.) 


An 3dler anda Temple Trustec. 


A certain sage was living in the temple o£ Me. Ite 
ocenpied a corner. in the temple aul used. to be sitting 
there all day long aud till midnight with closed eyes: b 
woold never stir from the place except for attending io 
the calls of uatnre, Nothing could driw him away from 
his corner, not even the festivals of the temple, nor t 
crowds of mon and women that were voming and goii 
The trusteo of the temple thinking that he was a sage or- 
dered a ball of rire to be supplied to hitu from the temple 
Kitchen every day, nnd fo the evenings before going 
home, wonld serapnlously pay his respeets to him. A few 
years after, this pious trustee died and was succeeded by 
his son. New brooms sweep clean ; so the new trustee, 
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who like most other young men thought his father à fool, 
began to reform the temple according to his own wise 
notions and one of the reforms was that tho ‘idle fellow 
in the comer,’ as the soge was resp. vtfally styled hy the 
Irustee, was deprived of the ball of rice regularly supplied 
to him for a number of years, Phe * illo fellow. however, 
dict not leave the corner on thatacesunt. nor seemed to be 
alfected by the reform in any other way except that he 
went oit. fora few minntes in the novo te beg for his bres. 
This done, he relurned to. his corner and closed his oyes 
as ever, as if no new trustee bad been appointed. To the 
voung min who was anxious that his reform  shonld be 
appreciated. and. the ‘idle fellow ' shontd be taught to be 
move busy, it seemed doubtful if. thelatlereven knew that 
the temple supply had been stopped aud thit he liv 
hegeing—he seemod to take to the change so cool 
never trouble himself about the cause for that change. 
This, to be sure, was not suflicientl; altering to the young 
man who was bowed to and honored at every turn ín the 
temple as if he were a monarch: and he was determined 
to bring the ‘ idle fellow" to his senses, 

With this ohject he weut to him oue day and without the 
leist ceremony asked him why he was idling away all his 
precions life-time. The sage welcomed him kindly and re- 
quested him ta take his seut. The trustee accordingly sat 
down and the sage also sat us motionless as ever and spoke 
uota word. Thus five minutes passed, The Lrustce got no 
reply to his question ner did Chereseem any prospect of his 
getting one, He unturally got tired of the intei view which 
was in truth the dullest he had had in his life-time. dle 
was unable to sit composed, a thousand things distracted 
his attention; he grew restless and so rose up to depart. 
Just. ther, the sage lonked np and requested him to sit for 
a few minutes more and the young man had to comply. 
But he had already exceeded the maximum amount of 
time he could sit in that fashion and so prew exceed: 
ingly restless and nncasy, while to his jinimense surprise the 
‘idle fellow’ was as composed and silent as ever. On his 
making a second attempt to retreat, the sage eutreated him 
in to.sit for a few minutes more; the. young man ex 
claimed ‘Impossible, I cannol sit?for one second more ; 
“ting quiet is the most diflieult thing T have known, T will 
do anything rather than sit as you do^ and fed away. 
And the first thing he did after Je:ving the sage was to 
order two balls of rice to be supplied to him every day from 
that. time.nt the rate, as he put it. of 


“One ball to him that rans and jamps aud 
And two to him that sits both diys piut n 


This funny little story illastrates the dilliculty of calm 
und constant meditation, As Rina said to Hanuman ‘One 
can more easily cross all the oceans, ‘drink off all the air 
and play with monntains as balls, than control the wau- 
dering mind.’ Tn the same way Thàynmànavar says * One 
way with less diffieulty control a mad elephant, bind. the 
moutha of bears and tigers, ride on the back of a tion, 
plas with the cobra, melt nud alehemiso all the five metals 
and live by it, roam in the world unseen, comand the 
gods, live in eternal youth, enter other bodies, walk on 

water, live in fire, and aeqnire wonderful powers, than 
due the mind and be quiet. 


A Bsencsr 
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NES Houa. On. 
[abe Skandopanishad of the Pajur Weda. 


THE PEACE CHANT. 


Om 5. May He protect ast bocc; mas He be pleased 
with us. May we develop strength; iB amined "sy onr 
studies be; 7 May there be no dispute, 

Om ! Pc s Peace, Peace ? Harin, Om 
Om | O Mahidev ! Through a small fracti: n ot Thy 


(boundless) grace, T am immortal; 1 am Viqnésa ghana 
(stl-wisdou, the Universal, ccuseiotistess, beutiliess and 
pure) ; Ium blissful What is there higher than this t 

Truth shone not ns tenth, because the mind was not 
pure. By tho death of the impure) mind. Hari is atk 
wisdom. | As my natnre is ill wisdom. Eam birthlese. 
What is tiese higher thin this ! 

All non-àtmaic, non-real thin; (jada) vanish like dream. 
He who sees the real and th n-ienl, that immortal One 
(Achyuta) is by nature all-ewisdom. He, verily he is the 
Great God (Mahadev). He, verify he is the Great Hari. 
He, verily he is the Light of all lights. He, verily he is 
the Great Lord (Paramotwarni. He. verily he is the 
Brahgnan, lamthat Brahmin, There is no donht (about 
this).) T e. 

Verily the Jiva (the individual sonl) ix Siva. Verily 
Siva is the Jiva. That diva is verily none but Nira. 
What when bound by the hask is paddy, becomes rice 
when freed from the husk. in» the self-same way. the 
Jiva bound by the effect of past actions is, when freed 
from it. always Siva. The liva is Jiva eo long na it is 
fettered by desire, When freed froni desire, it ia Siva. 

Prostration io Siva whois ofthe nature of Vishnu, 
and prostration to Vishnu who is of the nature of Siva! 
Verily Siva’s heart is Vishun and Vishnn's heart is Siva, 
In what measare I see no difference between them both, 
just in the same measure may life and happinesa be 
granted unto me! No difference is there between Siva 
and Vishnu. 

Verily is the body said te be the temple. Tho Jiva 
within is surely the bright, ever blissful’ One. After re- 
moving the faded flower of ignorance. worship should be 
done with the thonght * | am He thnt Siva.” 

To viow allthings alike as Brahman is anina (wisdom). 
The non-attachment of the mind to sensv-ohjects is dhydna 
(contemplation). ‘fhe control of the senses is Saucha 
(cleaning). The nectar of Brahmic hliss should be drunk. 
‘This is Lhe real drink (pann). The hody should be kept 
up by means of begging. One shonid dwell alone in n 
solitary place withont n second, f. e., rapt np in the contem- 
plation of the non-dualistic Rrahman, his whole mind 
should be absorbed in the secondless Drabroan. 
inan who behaves in this way attains salvation. 

Prostration to Svimat Puram fotis—the Great Blissful 
Light! May bliss and iminortality be granted unto us f 
O Narasimha! O God of Goda! “By Thy grnee do men 
know the real nature of liabman who is of Viruncht 
Narayana Sankara Swartips, who is beyond thought, un- 
manifest, inlinite. free from pain. nnd who ia the Divine 


Soul. 


* The gare nad the disc ho Upnt 
nature of Srueannato, c. that whieh js li 
ed hy the teacher ta the disciple, than re 
wophy. Fhe knowledge ot the i 


alzo i 


The wise 


huds are more ju the 
vd -a discourse nddress- 
lar treatises on philo. 
andy of rhe diva ard tho Hrah- 
wan is Accocding to Nano: Upanishad lecauxso it cotiplete- 
ly sunililates (be. worla together with its causo ignorance {ahad 
means to destroy Upa ners. atd io cectnitity , An exposition of that 
knowledge is also called Upaniabad. The ward also menns ‘the 
knowlodge of That wi i L ever shines nenrest to us—the Atman.’ 
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The wise ulways beho: che glorious state of Vishun as 
easily and freely as the naked eye beholds the vast ex- 
pause of heaven, ‘The Uratmins ithe knewers of the 
Bentinant whose eyes of wesdam ever awake, preise 
the gloriosa state of Visca to diverse ways and mahe it 
ewidely known 
Thus commends 
is the Upanishad. 


the V 
Om 


regarding salvation. Tins 


"Vat Nat. 


Elements of the Ocoa' nta. 


CHAPTER V. 

Yuu ATMS. 
Before compelling the stupendois aad real-scemung 
world’ betore as to take off its mask and unfold itself to 


us, it may be well to consider in some detail the nature of 
Pragnina with which we have to prove its identity. We 
bave alre dy scen that it is the rea} Self within us as 
distinguis d from the false Self ur personality aud that 
its nature is Sat-Chit--Xnanda..— We have also seen that it 
is really changeless, being the Sdhehé or witness to our 
changing moods und thea Miaukára, (our personality) will, 
intellect and Manas ave not different from it ip essence but 
only in functions. 

Let ns see what this morns. AN change is necessarily 
in space and tme: change is inconceivable unle-: iu space 
and time and whatever is chaugeless therefore transcends 
space und time, in other words, is infinite aud eternal. 
Praguàna being changeless is therefore infinite snd eternal ; 
besides, being changeless, it ennt he an effect, for every 
change is an effect due to sume cause. ‘Chis Praynana is our 
real Self und so we called it the Yom. We are iu reality 
infinite and eternal; ander rezurding ourselves ax finite 
and mortal is therefore a result of ignorance, Mya. or 
Aridya as itis eled. We shall exaiuine inte the nature 
of this Maya later ou, but it isa fact that all of ns ave really 
infinite und eternal; we areal) Priggiàna nud Pragnåna 
being changeless and therefore indivisible, there is no veal 
Bniteness anywhere... "here can be no plurality of intinite 
existences; Pragrtána therefore exists alone without a 
second] and al] appeamuces of finiteness are necessarily 
unreal, "hey are mere illusion. ‘The infinite Praguana 
appears as i "unltitude ot tinite things like a single sun 
appearing as many in different. ve of water—says the 
Vedanta. It clearly follows therefore that our Manas 
intellect, will und Abanki nre all illusory modifications 
of the Xtmau and all that exists, all these iunumerable 
worlds, these suns and stars and moons are only apparently 
different from tbe Infinite Pragnána—our own Atman, Su 
says the Sruti, * Verily 1 extend from below, I extend frum 
above, l extend frum behind, I extend from before, } 
extend from the south. | extend from the north—of a 
truth am at this... Verily the Soul extends from below, 
the Sou] extends from above, the Sent extends from 
the Seal extends from before, the Soul extends 


behind. 


from the south, the Soul extends from the nortb—of a 
truth tho Soul is all this? (Chdnudugya Upa., V1, xxv). 
The conclusion appears a very bold one to be sure; but 
tbe logie of the avgument is vigorous and irresistible. We 
are obliged to admit a changeless factor within us as the 
necessary background for all our changing moods; and 
that factor by the very fact of its being changeless i is 
infinite, eternal and imlivisible. Our Manus, intellect, will 
nnd Alhanukára are, we are bound to admit, not different 
from it in essence but. ouly in funetious : and these fnnc- 
tions. the inner niin or Jiva performs, becuanse it fanc 


uself ami the worid oars: i 
through dgnoranees— ns 
the infinite Praendna: 


tebe different from Pragnána 
cath there can be nothing outside 
ner could there be anything inside 


ity for being chaneeless st is iedivisthie Things may be 
Nifevent, says hs Vei which by the way is unsur- 
prese dn ds iind sis ot: i m thure 


sof, 
and only three ways. d: 2 tree amd a hill, 
or of tlie sane kind bnt se pute sting like one. mango 
tree and another, or different as part and whole like a tree 
anditssten,. Theintaite cut iadivisible Xtinanvcaunot admit 
of anything ontside sort different from jt in kind, for in 
that case it vanuet be infinite. nor could there be a simi- 
lar thing ontside it, for, then there will be two infinities 
whieh is imposible, nor could there be any part of it for 
it is indivisible. Therciore the tman exists alone with- 
onto second The Aunan is t without distinetions’, 
(Meoulikya Upa. 7.) There ts nought beside the Xtinan, 
the Upanishads vepestedly and jit being infinite and 
isible, al] finiteness is mere appearance. ‘One thing 
never becomes many but cau appear as many’ is au axiom. 
“AY this is born of Me, (iv, the real Self) ull this exists iu 
Me and all this gets absorbed in Me... 1 am al the won- 
derful world’ (Knivalya, Upa) * He is the Self of all. 
He isah. "here is nothing outside Him. The change- 
less Xtman is one without a second. ‘Chere is nothing so 
realas He. He is Sut, He is Chit. He is Xuanda ; this 
Atma is one withont duality’ CNarhsinlia. Upa.) "There , 
is no world outside the Aoi There is no bliss outside 
the Atman. There is mo refuge outside the Atman. All 
rhe world is Gnade of) the Xtian. There is nothing out- 
side the Ytmun anywhere There is not a rush outside 
the Atman, "There is not even a husk ontaide the Atman 
AH the world is in reality the Xtinan’ (Thejo. bindu. Upa.. , 


VÐ. Since diversity in the universe must necessarily be! 
unreal, the same Upanishad stds “FF there be anyth 
ontside Me, it ix surely anreal like à mi The warkl 


may be said to exist H oue could. he frightened by the, 
words of thoson of a lurren woman, Phe world may be 
said to exist if an elephant could be killed by the borns 
of hare. "Phe. world may be sail to exist if one’s thir 
couk) be quenched by drinking of à mirugo, ‘Thou art all. 
Thou art all. Thou art all... There is nought outside Thee. 
H has been established that all that is sven is unreal.’ 
(Maha, Nara. Upa 1). 


‘The universe then has no real existence apart from the 
AXtiuan and all differences are necessarily mere 'appeur- 
ances. This is a logical conclasion which we are bound t 
accept, thongh ita troth can be found outonly by Self-reali- 
sation—-by realising that we ire infinite und. eternal, We 
shall d the this subject more fally jater on, when wi 
examine the antare of the aniverse itself ; wecame across 
this point in our inquiry mte the nature of Pragnana, 

We have said that the natureof the Atman is Sat- Chit- 
Nuauda, Existence abolute, Knowledge absolute nnd 
Blissabsolute, lt cannot but be these, for unless it. be 
absolute existence. its inlinite nature is impossible. lt 
knowledge, fov its very nature is Pragnána (intelligeuce;o; 
consciousness) ; und absolute, because there is nothing 
ontside it: and we huve seen itis Bliss itself. Sat. 
Chit and Lnanda, however, are not qualities ofthe tman : 
they are its nature (Swarûpa). They are merely differ 
ent aspects of the Atman and whatever is Satis necessarily 
Chit and Ananda and rice versa. Hf they were qualities, they 
might exist separately at least in idea from the Atman, 
bnt the Atman can. be nothing unless it be Existence, 
Pragnána and Bliss; it is impossible to separate them 
even in iden from it. These therefore are not attributes 
bat diferent nantes is it were aft the same thing accord 


M 
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ne person, It 
ties of this absolute 
would limit. the illit 


DAN qu 
Tor they 
oun all 


due to the diferent aspects from wl 
instance, Ancient. Tmmoveable 
HE'nknowable, Pure, Bodiless. Tyit 

From what we have hitherfo said. the Iii or God 
cannot be different from the Xun. The Soul of the 
Universe must be identical with the real Soul within us; 
otherwise there would be two lufinities. Dut let us proceed 
to disenss the nature of the Briliman separately. 


eeventive, Unborn, 


and so on 


Tiacma Woga: 
(A 3Yxorsts of Swa'ut Sup NANDA'S Lecrens.:.) 


Karin Yoga means the method of obtaining union with 
the Supreme or freedum, by means of work, The Vedanta 
in its practical application is divided into four methods, 
or Yogas. The end and aim of all four isthe same, but 
Vedántists any that all men cannot nttsin this end by 
the same method. Some meu have mystic tendencies ; 
they must reatise God by means of inner searching, by 
examining into the nature cf the mind in all its workings. 
Others ave of emotional tendoucies, and must adopt devo- 
tional methods; they must coucretiso their ideals iu a 
Personal God. Others are philosophers pure and simple; 
to them the iden of dependence upon a Being outside of 
themselves dues not appenl, and reason and sheer force of 
will alone can help them. Lastly, there are meu who re- 
quire activity. in order to make progress, and for them is 
the science of Karma Yoga. 

Karma Yoga is mainly based on the law of Karma, the 
word here monning the effect. of work, rather than the 
work itself, It saya that a man's character und tendencies 
are determined. by Ids past actions. If bis deeds have 
been good, so will his character and his desifes be. If 
they have been evil. evil will be his tendencies. To remove 
the effect of past misdceds, good deeds are the only 
remedy, and Karma Yoga shows how to purify onr work 
to this end. It divides work iuto work with, and work 
without motive. Work with motive, ngain, it divides 
into work done for name, fame, material benelit, or reward 
iu another world. The Vedanta, tells ux that we are 
what we have made ourselves, and if we work with any 
one of these motives wo shall be bound by that mo- 
tive, bound by the laws of cause nud effect. Frec- 
dom is the end and aim of religion—freedi.m fiom 
the dualities, fram happiness which entails vorrespouding 


unbappiness, for exuinple—aud therefore. to be of 
the effect (which ix bondage) we must. first. reinave the 
cause. As flowy as there is motive in vork, t work 
is aollish, and will Keep us iu bondage. We mast re- 
member what selfishness menus. Ft is offen urged aginst 
this philosophy that it is essentially seltish in its- teach- 


ings, in that it tenches the pu of its methods with the 
object always before us of freedom for the Soul 1t ix 
true that the Vedduta says there is but oue soul, but we 
must never lose sight of one most importaut actor: This 
ego ia nof thut Soul, ‘Therefore. in releasing the Soul fia 
bondage, we nre to alt tents aud purposes working for 
another. We are working for. the destruction of. tl 
ego, in order that the reylity, (the Soul) whieh we do 
21 present know, may be freed. from the prior house. of 
the ego. 
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In order that work may be unselfish it i& absolutely 
essential that we shall 1. bed. While we are 
working for another. because we have feelings of parti- 
cular regard for that other. th te is motive in our work, 
We must fill ourselves with the feeling that we are one 
with the whole univ > these whe belive in God should 
see God in everything; aud if we can get this iden it will 
be impossible that we beccen.c attached in onr work; in 
other words, out work will be mativeless and therefore 
not limited by canse and rfet. Work as masters and 
not as servants. Care not Cor the results, fur thuti also is a 
motive. 

But to attain this en! we mest understand clestly that 
the lower kinds of work are rot to be despised. The 
majority of na nre unable to work withont motive and 
Karma Yoga teaches us to make that motive the highest 
our ideal will allow us, to wurk for others. i: ser than 
for oursclvek, and constantly to increase the circle of those 
for whom we work nutil'it attains the same goal in 
embracing ull and everything. Duty is hot. to be 
despised ; we must, indeed, work and by means of duty, 
but over recognising that duty is not the end, and 
recognising also— which is of great importauce—tbat duty 
varies according to nationality and creed. The highest 
point of duty is reached when we recognise the truth and 
Jnatice of the customs of those around us, amoug whom we 
are placed, and suit ourselves to the customs of those 
around us, rather thon try to make their customs subser- 
vient to onr owu preconceived notions of whnt customs 
and habits should be.—As the Swimi Vivekánania once 
said, “ we should always try to see the duty of. others 
through their own eyes, never want to jadge the enstoms 
of other races or other peoples .by our own standard.” 
The only way to do duty is to taf that whigh ‘comes to 
hand. The nature of the work is not its test, bat the 
mannor in which it is done. “To work you hate the 
right, hut notto the fruirs thereof," nud ‘the Karma 
Yogs says, man can work without motive and has done 
xo in the past. 


(Greenacre- Voice.) 


True Greatness or Wasudeva Sastry. 


' Br T. C. NATARAJAN. 
CHAPTER VII. 
A Mystemors Ftotng. 

lt was six o'clock in the morning when a servant woman 
was engaged in sweeping the entrance to Mr, Narayana 
Tyer's house, and while so engaged she was also rebuking 
her yonng danghter, who was a few steps away from her 
inside, for her carelessnexs. ‘Why do you stare.that way? 
she exclaimed, addressing the little girl who really seemed 
staring at something: und tongne-tied with fear, ‘why do 
you state thal way, Disk. at the passers-by in Lhe street, 
yon silly girl. Mind your work or J will beat you with this 
Devon’ and so saying she actually rise aloft the weapon in 
her hand as if to show that she wasdetermined to keep her 
work As she erected herself npn little in this menacing 
attitule, she suddenly, caught sight of n terrible figure 
which was standing just a foot behind her., 1t was that 
of a Yogi in an. yellow mbe hanging loosely ever him 
from neck to foot amd with s blick cobra over his should: 
ex HPs Imir was matted aud. folded round above round 
over hix bead. like dae coils. of à. serpent; his beu was 
longe: he wore a Irge 45 aity ef sacred ashes on his imwe 
lend and. his eye-lids with a big cirele of red powder in 
the middle and held iu his hand a yoga-danda. te was 
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of a fair complesion ii more than six feet iu height with 
n body stout ns full und at the same time strung inl 
well-developed. There was a peeniiar brightness in his 
fncc iiid. his eyes had the power ef assuming ut will a 
piercing aud terrible took and he had n peculiar manner 
of rolling them which cisily struck terror into. the hearts 
of eliildren and women. When the sweeper womun saw 
him, be was standing quite stiff iud erect like a big statue, 
just a foot behind her terribly rolling his and darting 
a piereing look at her. Uhe mament she enught sight of 
the strange figere with the serpent, standing se near her, 
she let slip hor broom; sereamed ia terror and run inside, 
while her little daughter who stood already terror-stricken 
now screamed louder than she did and van with her inside 
erying Smother, mother’ A male servant whe wis with- 
in the house at once rin up to them asking what the 
mutter wis. They could not, however, so soon find words 
and erying and trembling they pointed their hands towards 
the door. The servant came out and beholding quite nn- 
expectedly the strange figure in Yogic pomp standing as 
stiff ng n statue, started back with fear and before he could 
tind words, the Yogi said in thundering toues ' Go tell 
thy master that his master is come. Go at once und bid 
him come.’ 


The servant at once ran upstairs in seavel of his 
master, but that yeutleman was snoring uver his 
soft pillows asif no Yagi had come tolis house. The 


serv ut was now in a dilemma; between the sleeping 
Deputy Collector and the terrible Yogiswara he was at a 
loss whut todo. he question. was, however, solved for 
him by others. ‘Phe screams of the servant woman and lier 
daughter had caused a regular commotion in the whole 
house and Seethalakshmi und Rukmani were themselves 
puzzled us to the whether and the how of receiving the 
terrible stranger, The result was Rukmuni ran up to 
her Sreenivasan mul Seethulakslimi to the Dewan Baba- 
dur. Rukmani woke up her husband saying, ‘Come, 
come a great, mysterious, Yogi-Rishi. Get up at once and 
ruu down. No sooner did. Sreeuivasan lear the word 
Yogi than he ran down aud looking up at the face of the 
stranger fell at Ins feet saying * O. Loul, how kind, how 
true, Thou art the lonl of serpents. 'Swara of Kailas, E was 
dreaming of thee. What a wonder, come in Swami. my 
lord, my guru, honor this house by coming in, Peon, bring a 
seat. ' Narmyann Iyer, bowever was not so eaxily disturbed 
as his son-it:-law from his sleep or rather dream, for he was 
just then dreanting that be was talking over some important 
matters with his Collector who was very kindly disposed 
towards him. From the dream state to the waking is not 
always an easy transition and the Deputy Collecter had 
to be shaken once, twice und thrice before he would ex- 
change the oue for the other und when his servant faith- 
fully—for fear of being cursed—repeated to him the words 
of the mysterious stranger, he shouted for his tassa-silk 
long coat and face turban, fancying that * his master’ meant 
the Collector and began preparing a little address of 
welcome for the greut Suheb in his mind. He was, however, 
immediately undeceived by his wife and ran down to wel- 
come the stranger aud ask him what he wanted. 

In the meanwhile the stranger himself came up. 
being led by Sreenivasan aud followed by the whole 
household. lle was sented on a chair. the serpent 
still playing over his shoulders, aud Sreenivasan again 
fell at his feot calling him ‘guru, 'Swámi' aud so 
on, when the greut Mr. Narayana lyer came. The stranger 
laughed aloud for reusons best known only to himself as 
soon as bis host saluted him in the.erthodox fashion, and 
said. ‘A guest comes to you and waits for half an hour to 
be admitted! No matter: good news come to you to-day." 


Then he took a pineli af sacred ashes iu his hand Crean a 
purse in his possession and pat it in the mouth of à girt 
who was standing by. At once the girl began to beach 
and danee saying, 7 l see huhui there is fudráni; there i» 
Urvasi ; that is Ramla; how lappy. | am coming to you’ 
and soon, but all that ceased as soon as the mysteriuns 
stranger pnt bis hand on herhend. A second pinch of sacred 
ushes burst a boil ou the boun} of another. As the myste- 
vious stranger was thas giviug proofs. of his. wonderful 
powers, n Bralintin residiug a few houses off rushed in ounl 
fell at bis fect three times exclaiming * Thou art v: 

v Silla = Purvushe.*® 1 beheld this glovions twin 
with the serpent new before me, which for the tist 
time these happy eyes of mine saw at Trichinopoly 
coming out from the image of Thåyumânaswiut, 
(lying last night across the sky among a host of 
vadiant furnis all of seem perhaps Siddhas; and just now 
I heard that thy sacred fect had lighted bere and blessed 
the house of our master.’ * My friend,’ suid the stranger ' 
not all this in public : this is uotbing. ' ‘Certainly nothing’ 
replied the Brahmin * for a Siddha like you. Then the 
stranger desired to be left ulone for an hoar in a sepurute 
voom, A roam was accordingly provided aud as Iis was 
about to enter into it, the Brahmin said ‘Swan, even 
stone walls were not able tu keep you in at Madras. There- 
fore ussure us that you will not snddenly leave us’ nnd 
the Yogi condescendingly said ^l shall stay all this duy hen 
and shut the door behind him. 

As soon ns he went in, the Brahmin approached Mr 
Narayana Iyer and congratulated him on his extraordina: . 
privilege of having as liis guest no less a mun than u Nid- 
dha Purusha. He reluted eloqueutly aud with wonderful 
vividness how, when once he had gone to Trichy and was 
worshipping the god ‘Thayumanayar along with many 
others, the glorious guest of the Depnty Collector came 
out from the head of the image in the presence of ul! 
the people there, and how, after staying there for a fev 
minutes to bless the worshippers, he flew into the uir 
open day light; how once when he made his appearance in 
Madras, holding in his hands wine bottles—for the holy 
ones cun drink. and do many other things with impunity 
---for which be had not obtained license, he was shut up 
by tlie then Police Commissioner iu his own roon, and 
how a half an hour after, he was walkiug along the beach 
with the same wine bottles, though the Commissioner liil 
himself locked up the room and kept the key in his own 
possession, and low thereafter the police were ordered not 
to arrest him on any account whatever ; bow only the lust 
night he was seen flying above with a host of Siddhas; aud 
many other equally wonderful incidents of the great Y oyi'« 
past life. Naruyana lyer felt it difticnlt to belíóve all uf 
them at the same time, though the wonderful efficacy of 
the sacred ashes which the stranger had, had to be admit- 
ted. Sreenivasan, however, thought that they should be 
true, all of them, aud related his strunge dream and the 
stranger coincidence that followed + Otherwise ' he nin. 


ed ‘how could I have drvwnt that wonderful dream t. He 
should lave been flitting iv the skies at that time 


ain 
desceuded here directly. Whata most wonderful coiuci- 


dence!" It was agreed on all hands that the strauper 
was a mysterious being, probably superhuman, possessing 
wonderful powers, Naraynua lyer was in doubt whether 
he, being the great und responsible officer he wax, might 
endorse all that was suid and thereby lend the weight of 
his position to it ; but just then there happened an event 
which ussured him that not merely all that was said, hut 
much iore that was not known must be true. 


= Siddhas are men possessed with the Biddhis, wonderful 
powors like fying in tlie air, &c. 


